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CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM.! 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, 
IV. . 

An op friend of mine, D., was wont to pass his 
winters on his Russian estate, or rather in his village, 
while his wife, whom he visited occasionally, lived in 
Paris. It was a habit of his, on long wintry evenings, 
to have a chat with an illiterate but very intelligent 
and respectable moujik,—the village marshal,—who 
would then bring in to him his daily report. The sub- 
ject of that talk was usually the superiority of the 
French governmental system over ours. This was on 
the eve of the last Polish revolt, and the intermed- 
dling. of the French government in our affairs was 
much resented. The Russian patriotic press was rav- 
ing with indignation at such conduct, and had suc- 
ceeded in so inflaming the ruling classes that the sit- 
uation was becoming very critical, and there was con- 
siderable talk of war. 

My friend, having read the papers, was enlighten- 
ing the marshal on the existing relations between 
Russia and France. Being under the influence of the 
press, my friend was telling him that in case of war 
(he was a military man in retirement) he would join 
the army and fight the French, At that time revanche 
against the French seemed the proper thing for pa- 
triotic Russians on account of the disaster of Sebas- 
topol. 

‘¢Why, what is the use of going to war ?” inquired 
the marshal. 

‘¢What ? Would you permit the French to dictate 
to us?” 

‘«But you said yourself that things were better ar- 
ranged in their country,” the marshal replied quite 
earnestly. ‘‘Why not let them arrange things the 
same over here ?” 

My friend told me that this argument had struck 
him so forcibly that he was unable to make a reply, 
and that he only laughed, as people do on awakening 
from a deceptive dream. 

Similar reasoning may be heard from every sober- 
minded Russian workingman, provided he is not un- 
der the hypnotic influence of the government. They 


tellus about the love of the Russian people for their 
1Translated from the Russian by Paul Borger. 





religion, their Tzar, and their country, and yet there 
is not a community of peasants in all Russia that 
would hesitate between the two following places of 
domicile: One in Russia, their own adored country, 
with the Russian Father-Tzar, as they call him in the 
books, and with the holy Orthodox faith, but with 
less and poorer land; and the other one outside of 
Russia, in Prussia, China, Turkey, or Austria, with- 
out the Father White Tzar and the Orthodox faith, 
but with more and better land. The question under 
which government he must live (he knows that every 
government will pluck him alike) has infinitely less 
importance for the Russian peasant than the question 
whether the water is good, whether the soil is of the 
right kind, and whether his cabbage grows well. 

It may be said, however, that this indifference of 
the Russians comes from the knowledge that they will 
fare better under any government than they do under 
their own, there being none worse in Europe than the 
Russian. But this is not true; for we observe the 
same phenomenon among the English, the Dutch, 
and the German emigrants who go to America, and 
among others who come, to Russia, 

The shifting of the European populations from one 
rule to another—from the Turkish to the Austrian, or 
from the French to the German—is fraught with so 
few changes in their condition of life, that in no case 
can it arouse discontent among the working classes, 
provided they are not excited artificially by the gov- 
ernments and by the ruling classes. 


Vv. 


As a proof of the existence of patriotism people 
are wont to adduce its manifestation during great 
crises and festivities, as, for instance, in Russia dur- 
ing a coronation, or in France at the time of the de- 
claration of war against Prussia, or in Germany during 
the celebration of victories. 

But one ought to know how these manifestations 
are prepared. 

The popular enthusiasm is prepared mostly arti- 
ficially by those whose interests it serves; the degree 
of enthusiasm exhibited shows only the degree of skill 
on the part of the managers. This business is one of 
along standing, and, consequently, the expert man- 
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agers of popular enthusiasm sometimes display a high 
degree of originality. 

When Alexander II. was the heir apparent to the 
throne, and, as the hereditary custom was, commanded 
the Preobrajensky regiment, he happened to visit it 
one day in its quarters. No sooner had his carriage 
appeared in the camp, than the soldiers came running 
out of their tents in their shirt sleeves and received 
their most august commander, as they have it in the 
books, so enthusiastically, that many of them actually 
made the sign of the cross as they ran at full speed after 
his carriage. All who witnessed the scene were deeply 
moved by this expression of naive loyalty and love on 
the part of the Russian soldier towards their Tzar and 
his heir, and by the apparently spontaneous religious 
enthusiasm which was exhibited in the soldiers’ faces 
and actions, and especially in their making the sign 
of the cross. 

Yet all this had been artificially prepared before- 
hand, in the following manner. After the regular re- 
view, on the eve of the foregoing occurrence, the 
Tzarevitch informed the brigade commander that he 
intended to pay a visit to his regiment on the morrow. 

‘«When shall I expect Your Imperial Majesty?” 
was the answer. 

‘‘In the evening. But make no demonstrations, 
please.” 

As soon as the Tzarevitch left, the brigadier called 
the company-commanders together and ordered them 
to see to it that on the morrow all the men should 
have clean shirts on, and that as soon as they per- 
ceived the Tzarevitch’s carriage—which would be sig- 
nalled to them—they should run out to meet him, one 
and all, with loud ‘‘hurrahs,” and that every tenth 
man in the company should make, in running, the sign 
of the cross. The commanding sergeants went to their 
companies, drew them up in files and, counting from 
the right, stopped at every tenth man: ‘‘One, two, 
three. . . eight, nine, ten,—Sidorenko, you’ll cross; 
one, two, three, four... etc., Ivanow will cross.” 
Everything was done as ordered, and the impression 
of enthusiasm was complete on the Tzarevitch, as it 
was also on all present, on the officers, the soldiers 
themselves, and even on the brigade-commander who 
was the author of the whole proceeding. In this man- 
ner, although perhaps in not so coarse a form, patri- 
otic manifestations are prepared everywhere. 

Thus, wherever the authorities succeed, by a series 
of simultaneous and concerted measures, which are 
always at their command, in bringing the vulgar 
masses into an abnormally excited state, they say to 
us: Behold, this is a spontaneous manifestation of the 
popular will. Such manifestations as recently took 
place in Toulon and in Paris, or in Germany during 
the reception of the Emperor and Bismarck, or such as 
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take place in Russia during all solemnities, only prove 
that the means of exciting the masses which are lodged 
in the hands of the authorities and the ruling classes, 
are so powerful that those possessing them can call 
forth at any time any kind of manifestation they wish, 
by simply appealing to the people’s patriotic senti- 
ments. But on the other hand, nothing proves so effec- 
tively the absence of patriotism in the people as just 
these tremendous efforts, which are periodically made 
by the authorities and ruling classes for artificially ex- 
citing the patriotism of the people. 

If the patriotic spirit is so innate in the people, 
why not let it show itself freely and of its own accord, 
instead of exciting it continually by all sorts of artifices? 
Let them stop in Russia, for a while at least, the prac- 
tice of compelling the people to swear allegiance to 
every new Tzar, let them cease saying solemn prayers 
for the Tzar during every mass, let them cease cele- 
brating his birthdays with the tolling of bells, with 
illuminations and the compulsory stoppage of work ; 
let them cease placing his image in every public place, 
let them cease printing his name in large letters in all 
the prayer-books, calendars, and text-books; let them 
cease extolling him in all the books and papers which 
are printed for that purpose ; let them cease throwing 
people into prison for the least disrespectful word said 
of him,—let them cease doing all such things, and then 
we shall see how much inclination there is inborn in 
the Russian people, in the genuine working classes, in 
Procophy, in Ivan, to adore his Tzar, who for his 
pains delivers him into the hands of the landed pro- 
prietor and the rich capitalist. 

Thus it is in Russia. And it is so elsewhere. Let 
the ruling classes of other countries, of Germany, of 
France, of Italy, and the rest, cease exciting the pa- 
triotism of their people and we shall see how innate 
this imaginary spirit is in the populations of our time. 

Their method, however, is to befog the minds of 
the people from infancy by every possible means—by 
the perversion of educational text-books, by the cele- 
bration of public masses, by sermons, speeches, books, 
papers, and monuments. They gather together a few 
thousand people by bribery or by force, further increas- 
ing their number by loafers, and when this mob amid 
the booming of cannon and the strains of music, blinded 
by all sorts of glitter, yells what has been suggested 
to it beforehand, they call it an expression of the pop- 
ular will. 

But, in the first place, it is only about one ten- 
thousandth part of the whole population who do the 
yelling during such festivities; in the second place, 
out of all this mass, about one-half is gathered by some 
strong attraction, if not collected forcibly, as is done in 
Russia ; in the third, out of all those thousands only a 
few score really know what is the matter, while the 














rest would yell and wave their caps just as frantically 
if something else and exactly the contrary took place 
in its stead ; and lastly, the police are always present 
on such occasions ready to grab any one who has the 
hardihood or misfortune to yell something different 
from what has been prescribed by the authorities. 

In France, under Napoleon I., they welcomed with 
the same enthusiasm the war against Russia, as they 
did later Alexander I. against whom that war had been 
waged ; and then again they greeted with enthusiasm 
Napoleon, and later the allies, and then the Bourbons, 
the Orleans, the Republic, Napoleon III., and Bou- 
langer. In Russia they receive equally well, to-day 
Peter, to-morrow Catherine, the day after Paul, Alex- 
ander, Constantine, Nicolas, Prince Lichtenberg, the 
Slavonian brethren, the Prussian king, and the French 
sailors, or in fact any one whom the authorities wish 
them to welcome. The same takes place in England, 
in America, in Germany, and in all other countries. 

The so-called patriotism of our time is, on the one 
hand, a certain mood, or frame of mind, which is being 
constantly aroused in the people and maintained by 
school, religion, and a venal press, to suit the wishes 
of the government ; and on the other hand, it is a tem- 
porary excitement aroused in the lower classes—who 
are both morally and intellectually inferior—by the 
ruling classes, and then vaunted by them as the will 
of the whole people. 


VI. 


‘¢ But,” some one will say, ‘‘ granting the people 
are void of the sentiment of patriotism, the reason is 
they have not as yet reached the plane of this lofty 
sentiment, which is a marked characteristic of every 
educated man. And if they have not yet acquired this 
sentiment, they must be educated to it. This is just 
what the government is doing.” 

Such remarks are generally heard from representa- 
tives of the ruling classes, who are so confident that 
patriotism is a lofty sentiment, that the simple men of 
the people, not experiencing that sentiment them- 
selves, have a consciousness of guilt, and at once seek 
to assure themselves that they have it, or, at least 
feign having it. 

What now is that lofty sentiment which, in the 
opinion of the ruling classes, should be ingrafted in 
the minds of the people? 

Strictly speaking, it is nothing more nor less than 


the preference of one’s own government and people’ 


over any other government and people, a sentiment 
well expressed in the German patriotic song : 

“* Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles.” 

Replace Deutschland by Russland, Frankreich, 
Italien, or N. N., and you have an extremely lucid 
form of the lofty sentiment of patriotism. It may be 
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that this sentiment is very desirable and very useful 
to the authorities and to the integrity of States, but 
one cannot help seeing that it is not in any respect 
lofty. On the contrary, it is very stupid and immoral. 
It is stupid because if every State considers itself the 
superior of all others, then evidently all of them are 
wrong. It is immoral because it necessarily leads 
every man who possesses it to seek advantages for his 
own State at the expense of other States,—a desire 
absolutely antagonistic to the fundamental and gener- 
ally accepted moral law, which is: Do not do unto 
others what you would not have them do unto you. 

Patriotism could be a virtue in the ancient world 
where it demanded of every man devotion to what was 
then the highest attainable ideal, that of the mother- 
country. But how can it be a virtue in our day when 
it demands what is contrary to the ideal both of our 
religion and morality,—the denial of the equality and 
the fraternity of man, and the acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of one State, of one people above all 
others. Furthermore, this sentiment not only is not 
a virtue now, but it is undeniably a vice. Patriotism 
in its true sense has neither material nor moral grounds 
for existence. 

Patriotism could have meaning in the ancient 
world where every people, more or less homogeneous 
in its composition and professing the same state creed, 
formed, as it were, an island in the midst of a threat- 
ening sea of barbarians. 

It is clear that, under such circumstances, patriot- 
ism, which was the impulse to repel invasions of bar- 
barians who were ready to overthrow public institu- 
tions, to rob and to capture men and women, was 
then a very natural sentiment, and the man of that 
time, in order to save himself and his countrymen, 
was naturally justified in preferring his own people to 
others, and in cherishing animosity towards the sur- 
rounding barbarians, and even in killing them in de- 
fence of his people. 

But what meaning can that sentiment have in our 
Christian era? What justifies a man now-a-days, a 
Russian for instance, in killing the French, or the Ger- 
mans ; or what justifies the French in killing the Ger- 
mans, when they know very well, however ignorant 
they may be, that the people of the fellow-nation 
against whom their patriotic enmity is excited, are no 
barbarians, but men like themselves, Christians, often 
of the same creed and denomination as they, wishing 
nothing but peace and a peaceful exchange of the 
products of labor, and, furthermore, having the same 
common interests, industrial, or commercial, or intel- 
lectual, or all three together. It happens very fre- 
quently that a certain portion of people of one nation 
are more intimately connected with the people of an- 
other nation than with their own countrymen, as is 
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the case with men in the employment of a foreigner, 
or with merchants generally, and particularly with 
men of science and artists. 

Besides, the very conditions of life have changed 
in our times, where the so-called mother-country, as 
distinguished from everything around it, has ceased 
to be so well defined as it was in the ancient world, 
where the individuals composing it belonged to the 
same race and to the same creed. An Egyptian’s, a 
Jew’s, a Greek’s patriotism is clear to us. In defend- 
ing their country they defended their race, their creed, 
their institutions, and their birthplace. 

But in what does the patriotism of an Irishman in 
the United States consist, who by creed belongs to 
Rome, by race to Ireland, and by residence to the 
United States? In the same predicament are the Bo- 
hemian in Austria, the Pole in Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, the Hindu in the British Empire, the Tartar 
and the Armenian in Russia and Turkey. And leav- 
ing aside individuals of subjugated races, the citizens 
even of our most homogeneous states, such as Russia, 
France, and Prussia, cannot have the same sentiment 
of patriotism as that which characterised the ancients, 
because their whole life’s interests frequently lie out- 
side their nation and in the very country against which 
their patriotic hatred is excited. A man’s family- 
interests may be there; his wife may be a foreigner ; 
his economical interests, his capital may be there; 
his intellectual, his scientific, and artistic interests, — 
they all may be abroad, in the very country he is ex- 
pected to make war against. 

Why patriotism is impossible in our time is mainly 
because, despite all our efforts to suppress the sense 
of Christianity in the course of 1800 years, it never- 
theless crops out into our lives and has such a hold 
on it, that even men most coarse and stupid cannot 
help seeing the total incompatibility of patriotism with 
those moral precepts which guide their lives. 





THE DISTINCTIVENESS MADE FURTHER EVIDENT. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


“The cry that so-called secular education 
is Atheistic is hardly worth notice. Cricket is 
not theological; at the same time, it is not 
Atheistic."—Rev. Joseph Parker, D, D., Times, 
October 11, 1894. 


Nor is Secularism atheism. The laws of the uni- 
verse are quite distinct from the question of the origin 
of the universe. The study of the laws of nature, 
which Secularism selects, is quite different from spec- 
ulation as to the authorship of nature. We may judge 
and prize the beauty and uses of an ancient edifice, 
though we may never know the builder. Secularism 
is a form of opinion which concerns itself only with 
questions the issues of which can be tested by the ex- 
perience of this life. It is clear that the existence of 
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deity and the actuality of another life, are questions 
excluded from Secularism, which exacts no denial of 
deity or immortality, from members of Secularist so- 
cieties. During their day only two persons of public 
distinction—the Bishop of Peterborough and Charles 
Bradlaugh—maintained that the Secular was athe- 
istic. Yet Mr. Bradlaugh never put a profession of 
atheism as one of the tenets of any Secularist Society. 
Atheism may be a personal tenet, but it cannot be a 
Secularist tenet, from which it is wholly disconnected. 

No one would confuse the Secular with the atheistic 
who understood that the Secular is separate. Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, a Christian, writing in Concord (Octo- 
ber, 1894), a description of the burial of Angelo Maz- 
zoleni, said ‘‘the funeral was entirely Secular,” mean- 
ing the ceremony was distinct from those of the Church, 
being based on considerations pertaining to duty in 
this world. 

In the indefiniteness of colloquial speech we con- 
stantly hear the phrase, ‘‘School Board education.” 
Yet School Boards cannot give education. It is be- 
yond their reach. Most persons confuse instruction 
with education. Instruction relates to industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and scientific knowledge and like 
subjects. Education implies the complete training 
and ‘‘ drawing out of the whole powers of the mind.”! 
Thus instruction is different from education. Instruc- 
tion is departmental knowledge. Education includes 
all the influences of life ; instruction gives skill, edu- 
cation forms character. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker is the first Nonconformist 
preacher of distinction who has avowed his concur- 
rence with Secular instruction in Board Schools. When 
Mr. W. E. Forster was framing his Education Act, I 
besought him to raise English educational policy to 
the level of the much-smoking, much-pondering Dutch. 
‘« The system of education in Holland dates from 1857. 
It is a Secular system, meaning by Secular that the 
Bible is not allowed to be read in schools, nor is any 
religious instruction allowed to be given. The use of 
the school-room is, however, granted to ministers of all 
denominations for the purpose of teaching religion out 
of school-hours. The schoolmaster is not allowed to 
give religious instruction, or even to read the Bible in 
school at any time.’? No State rears better citizens or 
better Christians than the Dutch. Mr. Gladstone, 
with his customary discernment, has said that *‘ Sec- 
ular instruction does not involve denial of religious 
teaching, but merely separation in point of time.” ‘It 
seems incredible that Christian ministers, generally, 
do not see the advantage of this. I should probably 
have become a Christian preacher myself, had it not 


1 Henry Drummond gave this definition in the House of Commons, and it 
was adopted by W. J. Fox and other leaders of opinion in that day. 

2Report from the Hague, by Mr. (now Right Hon.) Jesse Collings, M. P., 
May, 1870, ’ 











been for the incessantness with which religion was ob- 
truded on me in:childhood and youth.' Even now my 
mind aches when I think of it. For myself, I respect 
the individuality of piety. It is always picturesque. 
Looking at religion from the outside, I can see that 
concrete sectarianism is a source of religious strength. 
A man is only master of his own faith when he sees it 
clearly, distinctly, and separately. Rather than per- 
mit Secular instruction and religious education to be 
imparted separately, Christian ministers permit the 
great doctrines they profess to maintain to be whittled 
down to a School Board average, in which, when done 
honestly towards all opinions, no man can discern 
Christianity without the aid of a microscope. And this 
passes, in these days, for good ecclesiastical policy. 
In a recent letter (November, 1894) Mr. Gladstone 
has re-affirmed his objection to ‘‘ an undenominational 
system of religion framed by, or under the authority 
of, the State.” He says: ‘‘It would, I think, be better 
for the State to limit itself to giving secular instruc- 
tion, which, of course, is no complete education.” Mr. 
Gladstone does not confound Secular instruction with 
education, but is of the way of thinking of Milton, 
who says: ‘I call acomplete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war.” Secular instruction touches 
no doctrine, menaces no creed, raises no scepticism in 
the mind. But an average of belief introduces the 
aggressive hand of heresy into every school, tampering 
with tenets rooted in the conscience, wantonly alarm- 
ing religious convictions, and substituting for a clear, 
frank, and manly issue a disastrous, blind, and timid 
policy, wriggling along like a serpent instead of walk- 
ing with self-dependent erectness. This manly erect- 
ness would be the rule were the formula of the great 
preacher accepted who has said: ‘‘Secular education 
by the State, and Christian education by the Chris- 
tian Church is my motto.’”? Uniformity of truth is de- 
sirable, and it will come, not by contrivance, but by 
conviction. 

Some one quoted lately in the Daily News (Sep- 
tember 19, 1895) the following sentences I wrote in 
1870; . 

‘With, secular instruction only in the day school, religion 
will acquire freshness and new force. The clergyman and the 
minister will exercise a new influence, because their ministrations 
will have dignity and definiteness. They will no longer delegate 
things declared by them to be sacred to be taught second-hand by 
the harassed, overworked, and oft-reluctant schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, who must contradict the gentleness of religion by 
the peremptoriness of the pedagogue, and efface the precept that 
‘God is love’ by an incontinent application of the birch... . It is 
fot secular instruction which breeds irreverence, but this ill-timed 


familiarity with the reputed things of God which robs divinity of 
its divineness." 


" I'The Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D. 
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The Bible in the school-room will not’ always; be to 
the advantage of clericalism, as it is thought. to be 
now. 

Mr. Forster’s Education Act created what Ms. 
Disraeli contemptuously described as a new ‘sacer- 
dotal caste,”—a body of second-hand preachers, who 
are to be paid by the money of the State to do the 
work which the minister and the clergyman avow they 
are called by heaven to perform,—namely, to save 
the souls of the people. According to this Act, the 
clergy are really no longer necessary; their work can 
be done by a commoner and cheaper order of artificer. 
Mr. Forster insisted that the Bible be introduced into 
the school-room, which gives great advantage to the 
Freethinker, as it makes a critical agitation against 
its character and pretensions a matter of self-defence 
for every family. Another eminent preacher, Mr. C. 
H. Spurgeon, wrote, not openly in. the Zimes .as Dr. 
Parker did, but in Zhe Sword and Trowel thus: “We 
should like to see established a system of universal 
application, which would give a sound secular educa- 
tion to children, and leave the religious training to 
the home and the agencies of the Church of Christ.’ 
It is worthy of the radiant common sense of the fa- 
mous orator of the Tabernacle that he should) have 
said this anywhere. 


Self-Defensive for the People. 


“What suits the gods above 
Only the gods can know ; 
What we want is This World's sense 
How to live below,’’ 


By its nature, Secularism is tolerant with regard to 
religions. I once drew up a code of rules for/an athe- 
istic school. One rule was that the children should 
be taught the tenets of the Christian, Catholic, Mos- 
lem, Jewish, and the leading theological systems of 
the world, as well as Secularistic and atheistic forms 
of thought—that when the pupil came to years of dis- 
cretion he might be able, intelligently, to choose a 
faith for himself. Less than this would be a fraud 
upon the understanding of aman. In matters which 
concern himself alone, he must be free to choose for 
himself, and know what he is choosing from. That 
form of belief which has misgivings as to whether it 
can stand by itself, is to be distrusted. 

It is the scandal of Christianity that, for twenty- 
five years, it has paralysed School Board instruction 
by its discord of opinion as to the religious ténets to 
be imparted ; while in Secularity there is no disuhity. 
Everybody is agreed upon the rules of arithmetic: THe 
laws of grammar command general assent. There are 
no rival schools upon the interpretation of geometrical 
problems. It is only in divinity that irreconcilable 
diversity exists. When Secular instruction is ¢on- 
ceded, denominational differences will be respected, 
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as aspects of the integrity of conscience, which no 
longer obstruct the intellectual progress of the people. 

But there are graver issues than the pride and pref- 
erence of the preacher—namely, the welfare of the 
children of the people. What the working classes want 
is an industrial education. Poverty is a battle, and 
the poor are always in a conflict—a conflict in which 
the most ignorant ever go to the wall. The accepted 
policy of the State leaves the increase of population to 
chance. It suffers none to be killed ; it compels them 
to be kept alive, and abandons their subsistence to the 
accident of capitalists requiring to hire their services. 
Thus our great towns are crowded with families, im- 
pelled there by the wild forces of hunger and of pas- 
sion. From the working classes thus situated, the 
governing class exact from each parent four duties : 

1. That he shall give the parish no disquietude by 
asking it to maintain his family. 

2. That he shall pay whatever taxes are levied 
upon him. 

3. That he shall give no trouble to the police. 

4. That he shall fight generally whomsoever the 
Government may see fit to involve the nation in war 
with. 

Whatever knowledge is necessary to enable the 
future workman to do these things, is his right, and 
should be given to him in his youth in the speediest 
manner ; and any other inculcation which shall delay 
this knowledge on its way, or confuse the learner in 
acquiring it, is a cruelty to him and a peril to the com- 
munity which permits; and the State, were it discern- 
ing and just, would forbid it. 

In April, 1870, in a letter which appeared in the 
Spectator, 1 wrote as follows : 

‘In the speech of the Bishop of Peterborough, delivered at 
the Educational Conference at Leicester, and published in a sep- 
arate form by the National Education Union, his Lordship quotes 
from a recent letter of mine to the Daily News some words in 
which I explained that ‘unsectarian education amounts to a new 
species of parliamentary piety.’ It is a satisfaction to find that the 
Bishop of Peterborough is able to ‘entirely endorse these words.’ 
The Bishop asks: ‘Whose words do you suppose they are? They 
are the words of that reactionary maintainer of creeds and dogmas 
—Mr. Holyoake.' So far from being a ‘reactionary’ in this mat- 
ter, I have always maintained that every form of sincere opinion, 
religious or secular, should have free play and fair play. I have 
never varied in advocating the right of free utterance and free ac- 
tion of all earnest conviction. ‘The State requires a self-support- 
ing and tax-paying population. But the State cannot insure this, 


except by imparting productive knowledge to the people. It is 
necessary for the people to receive, it is the interest of the State to 
give, productive instruction in national schools.” 


If people realised how much extended secular in- 
struction is needed, they would be impatient with the 
obstruction of it by contending sects. Children want 
industrial. education to fit them for emigrants. A 
knowledge of soils, of cattle, of climate, and crops, 
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and how to nail up a wigwam and grow pork and 
corn, is what they need. For want of such knowledge 
Clerkenwell watchmakers, Northampton shoemakers, 
Lancashire weavers, and Durham miners perish as 
emigrants, and their bones bleach the prairies. Yet 
all orthodox teaching turns out its pupils uninstructed, 
for, as Tillottson has said, ‘‘He that does not know 
those things which are of use and necessity for him 
to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may 
know beside.” To know this world, and the Secular 
conditions of prosperity in it, is indispensable to the 
people. 

Christianity is entirely futile in industry. If a 
workman cannot pay his taxes, the most devout Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not abate sixpence in con- 
sideration of the defaulter’s piety. The poor man may 
believe in the Thirty-nine Articles, be able to recite 
all the Collects ; he may spend his Sundays at church, 
and his evenings at prayer-meeting ; but the reverend 
magistrate, who has confirmed him and preached to 
him, will send him to gaol if he does not pay. The 
sooner workmen understand that Christianity has no 
‘commercial value, the better for them. 

Why should purely Secular instruction be regarded 
with distrust, when purely religious education does 
not answer? It does not appear in human experience 
that purely religious teaching, even when dispensed 
in a clergyman’s family, is a security for good con- 
duct. It is matter of common remark that the sons 
of clergymen turn out worse than the sons of parents 
in other professions. 

We want no whining or puling population. The 
elements of science and morality will give children 
the use of their minds, and minds to use, and teach 
justice and kindness, self-direction, self-reliance, forti- 
tude, and truth. There is piety in this instruction,— 
piety to mankind,—exactly that sort of piety for the 
want of which society suffers. 

The principles for which during two centuries Non- 
conformity in England has contended are, that the 
State should forbid no religion, impose no religion, 
teach no religion, pay no religion. In 1870, the year 
in which Mr. Forster’s Act came into operation, I was 
the only person who issued a public address to the 
‘¢School Board Electors” in favor of free compulsory, 
and Secular instruction. Two of the proposals, the 
least likely to be favorably received, have since been 
adopted. The turn of the third must be near, unless 
fools are always at the polls. 





Rejected Tenets Replaced by Better. 
‘* False ideas can be confuted by argument, 
but it is only by true ideas they can be ex- 
pelled,""—Cardinal Newman, 


Error will live wherever vermin of the mind may 
burrow ; and error, if expelled, will return to its ac- 

















customed haunt, unless its place be otherwise occu- 
pied by some tenant of truth. Suppose that criticism 
has established : 


That God is unknown. 

That a future life is unprovable. 

That the Bible is not a practical guide. 
That providence sleeps. 

That prayer is futile. 

. That original sin is untrue. 

. That eternal perdition is unreal. 


MW OAYEY Do 


What is free thought going to do? All these the- 
ological ideas, however untrue, are forces of opinion 
on the side of error. After taking these doctrines out 
of the minds of men, as far as reasoning criticism may 
do it, what is proposed to be put in their place? When 
we call out to men that they are going down a wrong 
road, we are more likely to arrest their attention if we 
can point out the right road to take. 

No mind is ever entirely empty. The objection to 
ignorance is not that it has no ideas, but that it has 
wrong ones. Its ideas are narrow, cramped, vicious. 
It likes without reason, hates without cause, and is 
suspicious of what it might trust. It is not enough to 
tell a man who is eating injurious food that it will harm 
him. If he has no other aliment, he must go on feed- 
ing upon what he has. If you cannot supply better, 
you cannot reproach him who takes the bad. But if 
you have ‘true principles, they should be offered as 
substitutes for the false. Secularist truth should tread 
close upon the heels of theological error. 

1. For the study of the origin of the universe Sec- 
ularism substitutes the study of the laws and uses of 
the universe, which, Cardinal Newman admitted, might 
be regarded as consonant to the will of its author. 

2. For a future state Secularism proposes the wise 
use of this, as he who fails in this ‘‘duty nearest hand ” 
has no moral fitness for any other. 

3. For revelation it offers the guidance of observa- 
tion, investigation, ;and experience. Instead of taking 
authority for truth, it takes truth for authority. 

4. For the providence of Scripture, Secularism di- 
rects mento the providence of science, which provides 
against peril, or brings deliverance when peril comes. 

5. For prayer it proposes self-help and the em- 
ployment of all the resources of manliness and indus- 
try. Jupiter himself rebuked the waggoner who cried 
for aid, instead of putting his own shoulder to the 
wheel. ‘ 

6. For original depravity, which infuses hopeless- 
ness into all effort for personal excellence, Secularism 
counsels the creation of those conditions, so far as 
human prevision can provide them, in which it shall 
be ‘‘impossible for a man to be depraved or poor.” 
The aim of Secularism is to promote the moralisation 
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of this world, which Christianity has proved ineffec- 
tual to accomplish. 

7. For eternal perdition, which appals every human 
heart, Secularism substitutes the warnings and pen- 
alties of causation attending the violation of the laws 
of nature, or the laws of truth—penalties inexorable 
and unevadable in their consequences. Though they 
extend to the individual no farther than this life, they 
are without the terrible element of divine vindictive- 
ness, yet, being near and inevitable—following the 
offender close as the shadow of the offence—are more 
deterrent than future punishment; which ‘‘ faith” may 
evade without merit. 

The aim of Secularism is to educate the conscience 
in the service of man. It puts duty into free thought. 
Men inquired for self-protection, and from dislike of 
error. But if a man was in no danger himself, and was 
indifferent whether an error—which no longer harmed 
him—prevailed or not, Secularism holds that it is still 
a duty to aid in ending it for the sake of others. It 
was W. J. Fox, the most heretical preacher of his day, 
who said (1824): ‘‘I believe in the right of religion 
and the duty of free inquiry.” He is a very exceptional 
pérson—as we know in political as well as in questions 
of mental freedom—who cares for a right he does not 
need himself. A man is generally of opinion, as I 
have seen in many agitations, that nobody need care 
for a form of liberty he does not want himself. It is as 
though a man on the bank should think that a man in 
the water does not want a rope. Duty is devotion to 
the right. Right in morals is that which is morally 
expedient. That is morally expedient which is con- 
ducive to the happiness of the greatest numbers. The 
service of others is the practical form of duty. ‘‘He,” 
says Buddha, ‘‘who was formerly heedless, and after- 
wards becomes earnest, lights up the world like the 
moon escaped from a cloud.” 

Constructiveness is an education which attains suc- 
cess but slowly. Some men have no distinctive notion 
whatever of truth. It seems never to have occurred 
to them that there is anything intrinsic in it, and they 
only fall into it by accident. Others have a wholesome 
idea that truth is essential, and that, as a rule, you 
ought to tell it, and some do it. This is a small con- 
ception of truth, but it is good as far as it goes, and 
ought to be valued, as it is scarce. If any one asks 
such a person whether what he says is what he ¢hinks, 
or what he snows, to be true, he is perplexed. The 
difference between the two things has not occurred to 
him. He has been under the impression that what he 
believes is the same thing as what he knows, and 
when he finds the two things are very different, his 
idea of truth is doubled and is twice as large as it was 
before. 

There is yet a larger view, to which many. never 
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attain. To them all truth is truth of equal value. All 
geese are geese, but all are not equally tender. Though 
all. horses are horses, all are not equally swift. Yet 
many never observe that all facts are not equally suc- 
culent or swift, nor all truth of equal value or useful- 
ness. 

Social truth has three marks,—it must be explicit, 
relevant to the question in hand, and of use for the 
purpose in hand. But it requires some intelligence to 
observe this, and judgment to act upon it. 





THE LIBERAL CONGRESS. 


During the first World’s Parliament of Religions, 
a movement for a closer fellowship originated among 
liberal-minded religious leaders of our country, and 
the following call received six hundred signatures : 


‘ Believing in the great law and life of love, and desiring a 
hearet and more helpful fellowship in the social, educational, in- 
dustrial, moral, and religious thought and work of the world, the 
undersigned unite in calling an American Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies, and such other Churches and Organisations, of 
apy name, as may be willing to recognise acommon duty and to 
work in the spirit of kinship herein indicated.” 


The American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties met for the first time in 1894 and was duly or- 
ganised and incorporated. The convention was a 
success but the name of the Congress was criticised 
by Dr. Momerie and other prominent members. At 
the same time the demand was made by Rev. A. M. 
Judy to definitely formulate the scope and purpose of 
the new fellowship, The resolutions of the Rev. A. 
M. Judy and the recommendations of Dr. Momerie 
were referred to a committee consisting of the Rev- 
erends A. N. Alcott of Elgin, R. A. White of Engle- 
wood, Mr. Leo Fox of Chicago, and Dr. Paul Carus 
as Chairman, to which are added the Rev. Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones as Secretary, and Dr. H. W. Thomas as 
President ex-officio. Their report reads as follows: 


* Continuing in the spirit in which the work of the Libera, 
Congress was begun, the committee to whom the resolutions of 
the Rev, A. M, Judy and the recommendations of Dr. Momerie 
were referred, recommend the promulgation of the following reso- 
lutions in explanation of the aims of the Congress : 

‘*Resotvep (1): That the name of this Corporation shall be 
Tue Liserat ConGRress OF RELIGION. 

‘* Reso.vep (2): That the purpose of the Congress be the 
promotion of LIBERALISM and CATHOLICITY in religion. 

‘\Liberalism does not imply indifference as to what may be 
truth or error, but denotes a willingness, nay a desire, to listen 
with kindness and in patience to the arguments of others; and 
catholicity means the universality of truth which once recognised 
and established upon sound evidence will be acceptable to all. 

‘‘ Thus our aim is to acquire for ourselves and to help others 
to acquire for themselves, a more and ever more definite knowl- 
edge of religious truth, available for the various needs of practical 
life: ‘The means by which we endeavor to promote our cause are 
to be determined by the Liberal Religious Congress and its officers 
as circumstances may demand. 
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‘*Our Bond of Union is not a common creed, but.a common 
purpose, which we propose to pursue through earnest self-criti- 
cism and self-discipline, with a reverent but fearless love of truth 
and in brotherly forbearance as well as mutual respect and good 
will. The Liberal Congress is undenominational, but not anti- 
denominational. It does not assume the authority of deciding 
which denomination is right, but respects the convictions of all. 
Leaving its members free to hold their own views, it commends 
in religious discussions the avoidance of all insinuations of hypoc- 
risy, and expressions of disdain or contempt. 

‘The Liberal Congress regards a fearless investigation of re- 
ligious problems as a religious duty; for all truth is sacred, and 
science is not a purely human and profane pursuit, but a divine 
revelation. A revelation of truth cannot be gained withont our 
own effort, be it by personal experience, in the emotional life of 
the soul, or by close investigation. 

‘* Since evolution is the law of life, we desire to progress with 
the age, and avail ourselves of the new light that is still in store 
for us. 

‘* While we propose to avoid quarrels about accidentals, we 
are anxious to come to an agreement concerning the one thing 
that is needful. Rituals and symbols may vary according to taste, 
historical tradition,and opinion, but the essence of religion can only 
be one and must remain one and the same among all nations, in all 
climes, and under all conditions. The sooner mankind recognises 
it, the better it will be for progress, welfare, and international re- 
lations, for it will bring ‘ glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace toward the men of good-will.'" P. C. 
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